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(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


I—November. 
The dead leaves their rich mosaics, 
Of olive and gold and brown, 
Had lain on the rain-wet pavements, 
Through all the embowered town. 


They were washed by the Autumn tempest, 
They were trod by hurrying feet, 

And the maids came out with their besoms 
And swept them into the street, 


To be crushed and lost forever 

’Neath the wheels, in the black mire lost,— 
The Summer’s precious darlings, 

She nurtured at such cost! 


O words that have fallen from me ! 
O golden thoughts and true ! 

Must I see in the leaves a symbol 
Of the fate which awaiteth you ? 





II.—April. 
Again has come the Spring-time, 
With the crocus’s golden bloom, 
With the smell of the fresh-turned earth mould, 
And the violet’s perfume. 


O gardener! tell me the secret 
Of thy flowers so rare and sweet !— 
—T have only enriched my garden 
With the black mire from the street.” 





‘ Translated for this Journal. 


Henri Heine about Music and Musicians. 
Il. THE PIANO-FORTE VIRTUOSOS. 
Paris, March 25, 1843. 
The reigning bourgeoisie have, for their sins, 
not only to stand old classical tragedies and trilo- 
| gies, which are not classical ; the heavenly powers 
have bestowed on them a yet more terrible 
artistic pleasure : namely, that Piano-forte, which 
one can nowhere now escape; you hear it ring 








in every house, in every company, both day and 
night. Yes, Piano-forte is the name of that in- 
strument of martyrdom, with which the fine 
society of these days is particularly racked and 
scourged for all its usurpations. If only the 
innocent had not to suffer with the guilty! This 
everlasting piano-thrumming is no more to be 
endured! (Ah! my fair next-door neighbors, 
those young daughters of Albion, are this very 
moment playing a brilliant morceau for two left 
hands.) These hard, tinkling tones, with no 
natural dying away, these heartless whirring 
| sounds, this arch-prosaic rattling and picking, 
this forte-piano kills all our thought and feeling, 
and we become stupid, dull and imbecile. This 
ascendancy of piano-playing, and indeed these 
triumphal processions of piano virtuosos are char- 
acteristic of our times, and proclaim the victory 
| of machine-life over the spirit. The technical 
facility, the precision of an autamaton, the identifi- 
cation of self with wood and wire, the sounding 
transformation of the man into an instrument, is 
praised and celebrated as the highest. Like 
swarms of locusts come the piano virtuosos every 
winter to Paris, less to earn money than to make 











themselves here a name, whereby to reap a richer 
harvest in other countries. 

Paris serves them asa sort of bulletin board, 
whereon their glory may be read in colossal 
letters; for it is the Parisian press that proclaims 
them to the credulous world, and these virtuosos 
show their shrewdest virtuosity in managing the 
journals and the journalists. They know how to 
reach even the most hard of hearing, for men 
are always men, are susceptible to flattery, love 
dearly, too, to play the protector’s part; and one 
hand washes the other; the least clean, however, 
is seldom that of the journalist, and even the 
cheap retailer of praises is at the same time a 
deceived blockhead, who gets half his pay in 
wheedling caresses. People talk of the venality 
of the press; they are much mistaken. On the 
contrary, the press is usually duped, and this is 
particularly the case with it in regard to cele- 
brated virtuosos. For celebrated are they all; 
that is to say in the puffs which they in person, 
or through a brother, or through their lady 
mother, offer to be printed. You can scarcely 
believe, how abjectly they beg in the newspaper 
bureaux for the smallest alms of praise, how they 
cringe and how they fawn. 

When I still stood in great favor with the 
Director of the Gazette Musicale — (ah! by my 
youthful levity I have joked it away) —I hada 
chance, to see with my own eyes, how subject- 
like those famous ones lay at his feet and crawled 
and wagged their tails before him, that they 
might be praised a bit in the columns of his 
journal; and of our highly celebrated virtuosos, 
who, like conquering princess, accept homage in 
all the capitals of Europe, one might well say in 
the manner of Beranger, that the dust of Moritz 
Schlesinger’s boots is yet visible upon their laurel 
crowns. One has no idea how these people 
speculate upon our credulity, if one has not seen 
their importunity here on the spot. 

In the bureau of the above-named musical 
journal I met once a tattered old man, who an- 
nounced himself as the father of a famous virtu- 
oso, and begged the editors of the journal to print 
a reclame, in which some noble traits out of his 
son’s artist life were brought to the knowledge of 
the public. The famous youth, it seems, had 
somewhere in the southern part of France given 
a concert, with colossal success, and with the pro- 
ceeds had supported an old Gothie church that 
threatened to tumble into ruin; on another occa- 
sion he had played for a widow who had been 
flooded out, or for a seventy-year old school- 
master, who had lost his only cow, and so on. 
After longer conversation with the father of that 
benefactor of mankind, the old man quite naively 
confessed, that his distinguished son did not do so 
much for him, as he might do, and that he often 
suffered him to starve a little bit. I might advise 
the celebrated person to give a concert some day 
for the dilapidated trowsers of his poor old 
father. 

When one has seen this pitiable sight, he can- 





not feel indignant at the Swedish students, who 


expressed themselves rather too strongly against 
this nuisance of virtuoso-deification, and prepared 
the well-known ovation for the famous Ole Bull 
when he arrived in Upsala. The honored hero 
thought indeed, that they were going to unhar- 
ness his horses, and was reckoning with com- 
posure upon torch-light procession and flowery 
crowns, when he met a most unexpected good 
sound honorary cudgelling,—a real northern sur- 
prise. 

The matadors of this present season were 
MM. Sivorr and Dreyscnock. The first is 
a fiddler, and as such I place him above the latter, 
the terrible piano-smiter. With the violinist 
virtuosity is not entirely the result of mechanical 
finger facility and mere technics, as with the 
pianist. The violin is an instrument which has 
almost human humors, and stands in sympathetic 
rapport with the mood of the player, so to say: 
the least shade of unhappiness, the slightest com- 
motion of the spirit, a mere breath of feeling, 
finds here an immediate echo; and that comes 
from the fact, that the violin, being pressed so 
very closely to our breast, perceives our very 
heart-beat. This is only the case, though, with 
artists who actually carry in their breast a heart 
that beats, — who have in fact a soul. The emp- 
tier and more heartless the violin-player, the 
more uniform will always be his execution, and 
he can count on the obediertve of his fiddle, at 
all hours, in all places. But: this much-praised 
certainty is after all but the result of intellectual 
limitation, and the greatest masters have been 
they, whose playing was not seldom dependent 
upon outward and inward influences. I have 
heard no one play better, and also at times no 
one play worse, than PAGANINI; and I may say 
the same thing of Ernst. This latter, Ernst, 
perhaps the greatest violinist of our day, resem- 
bles Paganini in his faults, as well as in his geni- 
us. Ernst’s absence was much lamented here 
this winter. Signor Sivori was a very tame sub- 
stitute, yet we have heard him with great satis- 
faction. Because he was born in Genoa, and 
perhaps as a child occasionally met Paganini in 
the narrow streets of his native city, where it 
would have been impossible to turn out of his 
way, he has been proclaimed here as his pupil. 
No, Paganini never had a pupil; could not have 
one; for the best that he knew, that which is 
the highest in Art, can neither be taught nor 
learned. 

What is the highest in Art? That which in 
all other manifestations of life also is the highest : 
the self-conscious freedom of the soul. Not only 
a piece of music, composed in the fullness of that 
self-consciousness, but also the mere delivery of 
the same can be regarded as artistically the high- 
est, if it only breathes over us that wonderful 
breath of infinity, which instantly announces that 
the executant stands on the same free spirit’s 
height with the composer, — that he also is a free 
man. Nay, this consciousness of freedom in Art 
reveals itself especially through form, through 
treatment; in no case through the subject mat- 



























































ter; on the contrary we may maintain that 
artists, who have chosen freedom itself and the 
struggle for freedom for their subject, are com- 
monly men of limited and fettered soul, are 


actually not free... .. 


Marcn 26, 1843. 


As the most remarkable appearances of the 
present season I have named MM. Sivort and 
Dreyscnock. The latter has reaped the great- 
est applause, and I may truly record, that public 
opinion has proclaimed him one of the greatest 
piano virtuosos and placed him on a level with 
Je makes a hellish spectacle. 
You seem to hear not one pianist, Dreyschock, 
As the 
wind on the evening of his concert was south- 


the most admired. 
but drei Schock, three score, pianists. 


westerly, you might perhaps perceive the power- 
such a distance their 
But here, in the 
department of the Seine, one’s tympanum may 


ful tones in Augsburg; at 
effect is certainly agreeable. 


easily burst when this piano-smiter thunders 
away. Hang thyself, Franz Liszt, thou art but 
a common wind-god in comparison with this 
thunder-god, who binds the storms together like 
a birchen rod and therewith scourges the sea. 
The older pianists sink more and more into the 
shade, and these poor, out-lived Invalids of fame 
must suffer for it now severely, that they were 
KALKBRENNER 
Ile has 


publicly appeared this winter, in the concert of a 


over-estimated in their youth. 
alone maintains himself a little while. 


lady pupil ; upon his lips still shines that embalm- 
ed smile, which we have lately remarked also on 
one of the Egyptian Pharaohs, when his mummy 
was unwound here in the museum. . . . 

A contemporary of Kalkbrenner is Herr Prxts, 
and although he is of a subordinate rank, yet we 
But is 
Ile maintains so, 


will mention him here as a curiosity. 
Herr Pixis really still living ? 
appealing at the same time to the testimony of 


Herr Sina, the famous watering-place visitor of 


Boulogne, who must not be contounded with 
Mount 


brave wave-compeller, although many evil tongues 


Sinai. We will put confidence in this 
assure us, that Herr Pixis never really ex- 
isted. No, the latter is a man, who actually 
lives; IT say a man, although a zoologist would 


give him a more long-tailed name. Herr Pixis 


came to Paris at the time of the invasion, in the 


moment when the Apollo Belvidere was restored | 


to the Romans and had to leave Paris. The 


acquisition of Herr Pixis must have been some 


compensation to the French. 


composed, too, very neatly, and his little musical | 
‘ . | them. 


pieces were particularly valued by the bird-sel- 


lers, who teach canary-birds to sing on hand- | 


organs. ‘They have only to hum over a compo- 
sition of Herr Pixis once to these little vellow 
creatures, and they catch it on the spot, and 
twitter it over after, till you are delighted and 
every one applauds: Pixissime 
Bourbons have left the field, there is no more 
shouting Pirissime; the new singing birds de- 
mand new melodies. By his outward appearance, 
the physical man, Herr Pixis st] passes for some- 


musical world, and to make this specialty the | 
was his whole being ; he revealed himself invariably 


more strikingly noticeable, he often shows himself 
in the company of a composer of Romances, who 
has no nose at all, and who on that account. has 
recently received the order of the Legion of 


Honor ; for certainly it was not for his music that | 





He played piano, | 








M. PANSERON was decorated in that fashion. 
They say, that he is to be named Director of the 
Grand Opera, because he is the only man, of 
whom it is not to be feared, that maestro Giaco- 
MO MEYERBEER will lead him by the nose. 

Herr Herz belongs, like Kalkbrenner and 
Pixis, with the mummies; he shines now only 
through his beautiful Conéert Hall; he died long 
ago, and lately, too, he married. Among the 
resident pianists here, who now have most suc- 
cess, are HALLE and Epwarp Wo tr; but only 
of the latter will we take especial notice, since 
he is also distinguished as a composer. Edward 
Wolf is fruitful and full of verve. STEPHEN. 
HELLER is more composer than virtuoso, although 
he is also highly honored for his piano-playing. 
Ilis musical productions all bear the stamp of a 
distinguished talent, and he belongs already with 
the great masters. He is a true artist, without 
affectation, without extravagance ; romantic feel- 
ing in classical form. THaLBeRG has been in 
Paris these two months, but will give no concert 
himself; he will only play in public in the con- 
cert of one of his friends. This artist distin- 
guishes himself to advantage from his pianist 
colleagues by, I might almost say, his musical 
deportment. As in his life, so also in his art 
Thalberg shows an innate tact; his delivery is so 
gentleman-like, so well-to-do, so respectable, so 
wholly without grimace, so wholly without any 
forced air of genius, so wholly without that bully- 
ing clowmshness which ill hides inward timidity. 
Healthy women like him. Sickly ladies are 
not less gracious to him, althoughyhe does not 
claim their sympathy by epileptic onslaughts on 
the piano, although he does not speculate upon 
their over-sensitively tender nerves, although he 
neither electrifies nor galvanizes them ; negative, 
but fine peculiarities. There is but one, whom I 
prefer to him, and that is Cuoprn, who is, how- 
With 


Chopin I forget entirely the mastery of piano- 


ever, far more a composer than a virtuoso. 


playing, and sink into the sweet abysses of his 
music, into the melancholy loveliness of his no 
less deep than tender creations. Chopin is the 


great, genial tone-poet, who should properly be 


| mentioned only in the company of Mozart or 


Beethoven or Rossini. 


Revival of Bach's Music. 
{From the London Musical World.] 


There are certain phases of musical progress which 
we believe can tind a parallel in no other art. The 
Bach mania, which very recently has pervaded all 
classes of the musical community—perhaps even 
more in this country than in Germany—is one of 
On the 30th of July, 1750, in the 66th year 
of his age, died the very greatest of “absolute musi- 
cians ;”’ and now more than a century later wo are 
beginning to estimate properly his worth. 

Herr Richard Wagner, though perhaps the least 
musical in temperament of all men who have endeay- 
ored, through the medium of music, to express out- 
wardly what inwardly moved them, has admirably 


| market! the distinction between the musician per s¢ 
’ ss | id 
/ Since the old 
| ences, as aids in the cultivation and promulgation of 


and the musician compelled to invite extraneous influ- 


his art. The author of the Aunstwerk der Zukunft pro- 
nounces Mozart to be the greatest “absolute musi- 
cian;”’ and here, as in many other places, shows 
how little he comprehended music in the abstract. 


i ‘ : | A thousand forces acted upon the plastic nature 
what; he has in fact the biggest nose in the | l P ture of 


Mozart, just as a millon did upon the still more plas- 
tic Beethoven. With Bach it was otherwise : music 


in music, no matter what he had to sav, simple or 
elaborate, trivial or sublime. Even the orchestral 


| symphonies of Beethoven cannot be compared to the 


preludes and fugues of Bach, as exemplitications of 
art wholly independent of other resources than its 
own. The world of imagination and of dreams sug- 
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gested endless ideas to Beethoven, to which music 


gave expression. Like Mozart, he was not only a 
musician, but a philosopher, a man of the world, and 
a poet. Not so Bach. Bach was a musician, and nothing 
more. Whatever impressions he may have received 
from the exhaustless phenomena of nature were sub- 
servient to the art which was his only language. Had 
it occurred to Bach to write a pastoral symphony, how 
differently would he have accomplished his task ! 
The song of the nightingale would have formed the 
principal subject of a fugue, to which the cry of the 
quail might have made one episode, and the notes of 
the cuckoo another. These prstoral objects would 
have been submitted without mercy to every device 
of counterpoint; while some ingeniously contrived 
“ stretto,” towards the end, would have brought the 
three voices as close together as Beethoven has brought 
them in the second movement of his immortal sym- 
phony. With Bach, however,the nightingale, the quail, 
and the cuckoo would have been made to etherialize 
music—instead of, as in the case of Beethoven, music 
etherealizing the cuckoo, the quail, and the nightin- 
gale. Thus Bach was a musician absolutely ; for 
beyond music to him there was nothing ; while Beet- 
hoven was a musician relatively, since all things in 
nature ministered to his invention, and helped him in 
the development of his art. Beethoven might per- 
haps have been a great sculptor, or a great painter ; 
but Bach could only have been a musician ; and for 
this reason, though profounder men than he have 
shed glory on music, Bach was still the first of mus?- 
cians. Listen to the G minor Symphony of Mozart ; 
and then, immediately after, to one of the most tinish- 
ed instrumental pieces of Bach—for example, the 
violin solo sonata in C, performed with such extraor- 
dinary effect by Herr Joseph Joachim, at the last 
New Philharmonic Concert. Compare the two. The 
exclamation after each, in one respect, will be mach 
to the same purport. ‘What a splendid piece of 
music!” you will say of one ; and idem of the other. 
And yet they are as wide apart as the poles. Mozart’s 
symphony is a poem in music, of which passion and 
love are the elements. Bach’s sonata is simply music 
—magnificent music, but music without any relation 
whatever to the outside world, and therefore music 
which ean never possibly have a chance of penctrat- 
ing to the inmost heart of the crowd that constitutes 
nine-tenths of humanity. 

On the 30th of July, 1750, died the very greatest 
of “absolute musicians ;’’ and now, on the 19th of 
June, 1858, we are congratulating our readers on the 
progressive taste for his works! What there is in 
Bach’s music to have staved of general appreciation 
for a century, and yet, at the end of that century, to 
put to the blush all those who had failed to appreci- 
ate it, we cannot pretend to say; but it is quite true 
that the glowing encomiums and unbridled enthusi- 
asm of the initiated were impotent, as years went by, 
to persuade the majority of the transcendent merits 
of the Patriarch of harmony. “ Patriarch, as much 
as you please ”’—was the prevalent admission ; ‘ but 
spare us the infliction .” Now things have changed ; 
and, what is most consoling, Bach goes “ up ” with- 
out Handel and the rest going ‘ down.” Now, 
more than ever, the Leipsic Cantor is hailed “ Patri- 
arch ;”’ while no one wishes to be spared “ the inflic- 
tion.” 

The last six months have been especially marked 
by a continually growing appreciation of Bach’s 
music. The youngest and most gifted of our estab- 
lished pianists, Miss Arabella Goddard, has been 
playing his fugues, not merely to select circles, but to 
multitudes, and always with success. The Passion of 
St. Matthew, backed by the influence and true devo- 
tion of Professor Bennett, has obtained its first em- 
phatic recognition in London; and since then, M. 
Hallé, with “suites” and ‘“partitas,” Herr Joseph 
Joachim, with solo violin-sonatas, and vocal music at 
Mr. Hullah’s concerts or elsewhere, have, step by 
step, advanced the cause. Decidedly the music of 
John Sebastian Bach is becoming popular—which, if 
popularity be its just due, is not a bit too early, see- 
ing that the composer has been dead nearly one hun- 
dred years and ten.* 

* Bach died eight years before Handel. The two great mu- 
sicians never met, although they produced their works and 
earned their fume contemporaneously. 





Music 1n New Orveans. — A lively correspon- 
dent ot the Musical Review, who was in the Crescent 
city previous to the close of the operatic season there, 
writes as follows : 

I attended a Sacred Concert, given in the Catholic 
church, and led by the kindest conductor I ever saw. 
He not only put the chorus through in enthusiastic 
stvle, but stood beside all the solo singers, and beat 
time for them. As I never saw the like of that before, 
I was induced to wish his charity might also prompt 
him to do the singing. Think of such a compliment 
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to soloist and organist, to have the conductor beat 
time in a public concert ! 

The French opera is the standing musical institu- 
tion of the place. The house itself is comparatively 
small, with scenery which looks like a calico dress 
washed for the ninety-ninth time ; and the other ap- 
pointments, as though they had become damaged 
traveling to the pawnbrokers and back. Prima donna- 
ly, Mad. Colson has been singing here for years, and 
is very good. Her voice is of a veiled quality, and 
her execution indicative of study and care. She has 
the reputation of being a very estimable lady. Mad. 
Paolo is the second donna, or rather mezzo soprano, 
possessing a voice exuberant and of gushing fresh- 
ness. She sings Verdi splendidly. The tenor, Del- 
agraye, is a little fellow, who acts like a woman, and 
has a voice very similar to Ceresa; has been (truth- 
fully) “indisposed ” for six months, and for which 
reason he backs down on the high tones, and sickens 
into falsetto. There is another “ oh-summer-night” 
tenor, with a Dutch tongue, who looks as sweet as 
sugar; and another ditto, who is a whole team ona 
fortissimo G or A; but he can’t diminish to the lines 
again without a “ break,” to save his life. The little 
baritone sings entirely out of the cigar-side of his 
mouth, and the big one is flat as a pancake. The 
basso, Mr. Junea, is ‘the noblest Roman of them 
all.” He has a physique like our always-magnificent 
Badiali, (‘to memory dear,”) and sings nobly. 
Would you believe it /—Cesare Badiali is unknown 
down here. Presume the reason is, did not sing 
French, and theretore never appeared here. 








Musicians and Maniacs. 
{From Punch. ] 
The following paper was picked up between St. James’s Hall 
and Hanwell, at the height of the late hot weather :— 
Iam not mad! I’m but fanatico 
Per la musica—“ De Lunatico 
Inquirendo”’ no commission 

On my person e’er shall sit ! 

No Forbes Winslow, Conolly, Sutherland, 
No mad doctor’s inquisition + 

To the question shall put my wit. 

I scorn the science of father and mother-land, 
But the art of Italia, Deutschland aud Gallia, 
How I revel, how I rage, how I wanton in it ! 

Bravo, Brava, Bravi, Bravissimo, 

FE’ Fortissimo, E’ Pianissimo ! 

Two Philharmonic Castalias flowing, 

Three Italian Operas going 

Hammer and tongs, 
Trombones and gongs ! 

Viola, Violin, Violoncello, 

Clarionet shrill and Saxhorn mellow — 

Flauti, fagotti, cembale sounding, 

Kettle-drums clashing, big drums pounding, 

And confusion worse confounding ! 

Three Traviatas in diffrent quarters, 
Three Rigoletti murd’ring their daughters ! ! 
Three Trovatori beheading their brothers, 
By the artful contrivance of three gypsy mothers ! 
Verdi in the Haymarket, Verdi at the Lane, 
Green’s in Covent Garden and Verdi again ! 

Was ever a being so music be-ridden, 

Barrel organ be-ground : German-brass-band-bestrid- 

den ! 

What with all the Concerts at all the Halls, 

And the Oratorios — Sampsons and Sauls — 

Mozart and Mendelssohn, Haydn and Handel — 

All lights of the Art in every part, 

From the blaze of the Sun to a farthing-candle ! 

And the Classical matinées, 

With Clauss’s touch satiny, 

That to hear her your heart seems to go pit-a-pat 
in ye — 
And Halle so dignified, pure, and sonorous, 
And Henry Leslie’s amateur chorus, 

And Fair Arabella, so melting and mellow, 
That she charms the stern judgment of Autocrat Ella, 
And Rubinstein,—rapid and rattling of fist, 

That one cries out with Hamlet’s papa, “Liszt, Oh 
Liszt.” 
And Piatti, Di Dio, con fuoco, con brio, 
The famed fagottisti, and violinisti, 





Superbi, Sublime, Divine Artisti! 
Joachim, Sainton, and Blagrove, and Molique, 
Whose famed Stradivariusses, 
Amatis’, Guarnariusses, 
Can groan like the chol’ra, and scream like the colic, 
And the aspirants all, 
The great and the small, 
Let loose upon London, to blow, scrape, or squall, 
From Prague and from Paris and Berlin and Brus- 
sels, 
With small stocks of brain, but immense power of 
muscles ! 
I breakfast off programmes, 
I sup upon scores, 
I vote my friends foegrums, 
And flats, brutes, and bores, 
Because they object to my musical taste, 
And declare that I’m crazy, and ought to be placed 
In the care of the Court—— 
* * * * * * * * 
Here the MS. closes in a maze of Musical notation. 


O 








The New Play at the Howard Atheneum. 


[From the Courier, July 12.] 


“ Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires.” This 
line of our accommodating quotation suggests thoughts 
of that truly brilliant and charming play, which, pro- 
duced at any other time, would have run its full meas- 
ure of success, but which, coming at so unpropitious 
a season has only won a fame for the author without 
adding much, we suppose, to his fortune ; that play, 
the first worthy of a lasting record among American 
dramatic productions, “ The Queen’s Heart.” The 
reputation of this comedy was firmly enough estab- 
lished by its first performance, but succeeding repre- 
sentations have added vastly to the favor with which 
it is regarded by all who have seen it. It was cer- 
tainly universally welcomed at first with the warmest 
expressions of approbation, but as, unfortunately, the 
custom here in Boston is to pour indiscriminate lau- 
dations on everything new, the value of this approval 
was not, after all, of the highest. This very season, 
at this very theatre, we have seen, for instance, a play 
literally stolen from French authors, and passed off 
as original, praised beyond all reason, as a great 
American work, and praised all the more persistently 
after the fraud had been exposed; we have seen an 
indescribably bad three act play,—written by a tal- 
ented man to be sure, but one lacking the play- 
wright’s inspiration,—so bad as to be forever with- 
drawn on the second night, complimented repeatedly 
as if in the author a Yankee Scribe had dawned upon 
the world. While this sort of thing lasts, and it 
seems likely enough to last a good while, a produe- 
tion of genuine merit has no chance. The hyperbole 
of panegyric having been long ago wasted on worth- 
less things, what is left for those which are worthy ? 
For this reason, we would endeavor to represent more 
particularly the real excellence of this new comedy— 
not forgetting its faults, for it has them, although few, 
we believe, not easily to be removed. 

If the subject of “‘ The Queen’s Heart ” had been 
American, we presume every one would have been 
better pleased. The scene was undoubtediy laid in 
France, however, on account of advantages in plot 
thereby to be derived, as well as advantages in lively, 
piquant and concise forms of expression. Since the 
author has made his play a French play, he has done 
it well. The language is thoronghly French, in spirit 
and in idiom. The first scene, in which that charm- 
ing letter of Aglae to her mother is read, shows how 
cleverly this is managed. Charles Reade and Charles 
Dickens have done the same thing, and certainly not 
better. By selecting a Parisian plot, too, the author 
is enabled to put his characters upon familiar rela- 
tions with each other, noblemen, artists and all, a 
thing utterly impossible out of Paris, to the discredit 
of the rest of the world, be it said. And, not the 
least important consideration, the variety of charac- 
ter among the French affords the widest possible ticld 
for illustration. All these things we suppose were 
taken into account, because all seem to have been im- 
proved upon in the play. In these conneetions, how- 
ever, it has its short-comings. The diction is delight- 
fully French, without doubt, and so delightfully 
French that we are all the more horrified at the intro- 
duction of vulgar English and American slang in 
various places. The laugh which they bring is dearly 
purchased. What business have “ Paphian Lotions, 


and Holloway’s Pills, and the Retired Physician,” to 
occupy the mind of a French villageoise ? Was there 
ever a Parisian manager who could eject from his 
stately mouth a phrase so low as the English “ draw 





it mild ” ?—or a Gallic comedian, however eccentric, 
who could cireulate an old Knickerbocker joke of 
“patent back-action,” &e., or torture his tongue into 
such an Americanism as “ catawampoustv into ever- 
lasting smash?’ We cannot help reminci ig the au- 
thor that the success of his comedy wil undoubtedly 
call for a second edition, and then 

So far as characters are concerned, the author has 
certainly given us two which could not have lived in 
any other atmosphere but that of Paris. Count Louis, 
Aglae, Judith, M. Rele, Rose Jupon—such are native 
to any soil you please. But Madame Mondieu and 
little Aravir (pity his name could not have been his 
own,) are essentially French—the former in her 
scheming, serpent-like matlignitv, glossed over with 
conventional varnish ; the latter in his careless, rol- 
licking gayety, and his hearty good-nature—it is 
hardly anything deeper. And, to digress a minute, 
the author has been peculiarly fortunate in the origi- 
nal representatives of these two parts. No special 
characteristic quality is needed to play the others ; but 
these depend altogether upon the exact spirit with which 
they are rendered. Miss Morant by culture, and Mr. 
Owens by nature are precisely fitted to these roles ; 
and the fact that both are in a degree familiar with 
Parisian life gives them additional advantage. ‘The 
characters throughout are well drawn, the only error, 
to our mind, being a want of tenderness and amia- 
bility in Miss Aglae, who is oftentimes quite as sen- 
tentious and severe as the Schemer herself. Two 
characteristics like these, upon the stage especially, 
should be more directly contrasted than they appear 
to be. 

It seems a little singular that, while adopting a 
French plot, the author should have forsaken the 
French form of dramatic construction, which is un- 
questionably the best. People may rail at the unities, 
as fetters to diffusive genius, but the principle of the 
unities is sound, notwithstanding. When the action 
of a play, or at least of an act, is confined to one 
scene, and the time of representation is identical with 
the supposed time of the events, it is much more easily 
comprehended, and of course much more enjoyed. 
But as this was entirely in opposition to the author’s 
plan we must not quarrel with him on this point. It 
is a little unfortunate, nevertheless, that he should 
have attempted to compress so many incidents within 
the limits of three brief acts. We find in the first 
act a lapse of half a day between one scene and the 
next; and, by the way of opposite extreme, one short 
scene is made to cover the representation of an entire 
play. These things are confusing but not, of course, 
unjustifiable. The great length of the first act, how- 
ever, isa serious evil—serious because even the beauty 
of the dialogue cannot secure the undivided attention 
of the audience for so long a time—and should be 
remedied by unsparing curtailment in representation. 
And now, having exhausted all points of adverse 
criticism (which the general high character of the 
play compels), let us at last say what we can heartily 
and candidly in its warm praise. 

There has never been written by any American a 
comedy with so ingenious, entertaining and satisfac- 
tory a plot—and yet the plot is absolutely nothing 
compared to the language in which it is clothed. ‘The 
lines are always musical in their smoothnees and flow- 
ing grace, and often glitter with an epigrammatic 
sparkle that reminds one of the English comedfs of 
the Restoration—the most pungent and_ brilliant in 
the world. Take the manner in which Madame Mon- 
dien’s shoulders are personitied—* [ have known her 
to play two parts at once, one with each shoulder,” — 
what could be happjer{ Or the badinage of little 
Rose—“ if one cannot bully one’s lover, I don’t see 
the use of keeping one ”—this is an irresistible re- 
minder of Congreve’s “ Way of the World,” in which 
the fine lady says—* one makes lovers as fast as one 
pleases, and they live as long as one pleases, and they 
die as soon as one pleases ; and then, if one pleases, 
one makes more.’”’ All through the three acts there 
is a constant play of wit. It is only when the author 
undertakes a broader humor that he fails. For a 
specimen of the terse sharp sentences with which the 
play abounds, take the intery iew between St. Cyr and 
Madame Mondien, at the end of the second act. It 
is admirable. ‘The situation is even more forcible 
than that of the second act of “ Still Waters Run 
Deep,” which it strongly resem)hles—not sufficiently, 
however, to afford the slightest pretext for a charge 
of imitation. 

We have, then, to thank Dr. John W. Palmer for 
the first great American comedy. ‘The success which 
“ The Queen’s Heart” will everywhere secure will 
probably induce him to continue in the pursuit of 
dramatic fame. We cannot doubt that he will make 
his first effort a stepping-stone to higher achieve- 
ments, and that this experience in writing for the 
stage will enable him to combine with the fullest 
effect the literary ability he has shown himsclf master 
of, with the complete dramatic effects which here in 
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a few instances are wanting. We shall welcome with 
pleasure another play from his pen. 

Finaliy, a word of the performance of “ The 
Queen’s Heart.” Altogether it is as good as even 
the author could have desired. Miss Morant’s part, 
Madame Epauliue Mondieu, is the most important, 
the most difficult, and the most capitally played. 
The Judas-like assumption of honest affection, the 
deep plottings for the destruction of her victim, and 
the venomous intensity of baffied hatred are all de- 
picted by her with very remarkable fidelity. Mr. 
Owens, as Aravir, is as ‘‘ brisk as bottled beer,” and 
infinitely more exhilarating. If he has done any- 
thing so well this season, we cannot at present re- 
member it. His singing of “ The little brown man,” 
is perfectly unique. Mr. Owens and Miss Morant 
should be induced to accompany the play as fixtures, 
wherever it is performed. The part of Aglae, ine 
Miss Thompson’s hands, is also the best performance 
of hers that we remember. She is not quite equal to 
the knitting scene, in the second act, which is a hap- 
py idea of the author, and which might be made a 
great deal of. Miss Carr, as Madame Judith, is 
comme il faut, and Mrs. Leighton, as Rose Jupon, 
infinitely better than one would have expected in a 
role so much apart from her usual line. Mr. Jor- 
dan’s Count Louis is tasteful, elegant and completely 
effective—he makes the most of the part; and Mr. 
Norton, as the wily stage manager, is exactly what 
is needed. The representation throughout is worthy 
of the piece. 


ee an 
From My Diary. No. 10. 

Hartrorp, Jury 5.—I know not when I have 
been so much gratified by the musical services in 
church as yesterday, in Christ Church in this city. 
The choir consists of cizlt trebles, two altos, two 

* tenors and five basses, one of each composing the 
leading quartet. 

Miss Clare Hoyt, of Boston, is the soprano. Her 
voice is clear, powerful, sympathetic and of great 
compass. She is an uncommonly fine reader and 
sings with great taste and expression. Miss H. 
Hodge, the alto, is uncommonly true in her intona- 
tion, her voice is sufficiently powerful, and she is also 
a very fine reader. Mr. Wander, a German, is the 
tenor, and his voice is in all respects worthy of its 
place with Miss Hoyt’s, being of great compass, and 
remarkably pure, sweet and beautiful. Mr. Gund- 
lach, also a German, is the bass ; his voice is very 
powerful and full, brilliant and always in perfect 
tune, and easily runs down to E flat below the 
staff. 

All the members of this quartet are good musi- 
cians, but Gundlach a very fine one. He plays 
organ, piano-forte, and half a dozen orchestral in- 
struments, and his knowledge of musical works is 
very extensive. 

Of these the soprano is the only one, who makes 
music a profession. The quartette is so admirable 
that T feel it worthy of these few words. 

The rest of the choir are all people of education 
and cultivated taste, fine readers of music, and lovers 
of only the best. 

With such a force at his command, it is clear that 
a man of taste and musical culture can have no difti- 
culty in introducing and adequately performing 
music of a much higher order than we often hear in 
our churches. This is the case with this choir, which 
for two years and a half has been under the charge 
of Mr. Henry Witson, the organist. He entered 
upon his duties, fresh from a year’s residence abroad, 
during which he had become familiar with the music 
ot the famous ‘ Dom Chor’ of Berlin, of the Thomas 
School at Leipzig, of the Cathedral at Cologne, and 
the like. Without undertaking to introduce music 
which, however fine for those cathedrals and churches, 
would be out of place in our Episcopal worship, he 
has labored to make his singers and the congregation 
catch its pure and noble spirit, and by gradually in- 
troducing new pieces of even higher and higher 
character, has proved how comparatively easy it is 
to teach people to love the best and only that. His 
choir now find no difficulty in the beautiful psalms 
and hymns of Mendelssohn, Hauptmann and their 
school. 
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Much of the music which they sing is composed 
or arranged by Mr. Wilson, and to its beauty, taste 
and high religious character I can testify. Yester- 
day there was but one composition from his pen, a 
“Gloria Patri” in fugue style, which was a sstrik- 
ing to me as it is evidently a favorite of the choir 
and congregation. 

The chanting is faster than I am used to, and not 
quite as satisfactory on that account, though remark- 
ably well done. 

For the psalm he sings invariably some solid 
choral. Yesterday, for instance, in the morning, as 
it was in long metre, it was sung to an arrangement 
of Luther’s “Ein feste Burg,” the first stanza being 
in unison, with a figured accompaniment upon the 
organ, the second stanza in parts, and the doxology 
like the first stanza. In the afternoon the choral was 
one, which he heard sung in Goettingen at a Lutheran 
church, solemn and grand, two of the three stanzas 
being also in unison. 

With the hymns the case is different. To these 
he gives music of quite another character ; for in- 
stance, in the morning, the hymn was sung by the 
choir to an arrangement of “If with all your hearts” 
in ‘ Elijah ;’ in the afternoon it was a six-line long 
metre : 

“When gathering clouds around I view,” &c. 

and the music an arrangement of the duet and 
chorus : “ I waited for the Lord,” recently printed in 
Dwight’s Journal. This was sung by six voices 
only, two soprani, two alti, tenor and bass. I feel 
justified in recording this— taking the music, the 
organ accompaniment, the excellence of the voices, 
the deep feeling, the perfect execution, into consid- 
eration—as the finest specimen of hymn-tune singing 
Iever heard. It was indescribable. Above all else 
was the charm arising from the fact that it was no 
exhibition ; there was no straining for effect — but 
those six voices all sang as if they felt every word, 
and in their tones did but give utterance to the emo- 
tions which they felt, — oh, it was beautiful! 

The progress which Miss Hoyt has made since I 
heard her nearly two years since is remarkable. She 
sang then coldly, but now her clear, ringing voice 
“has tears in it.” Why should we be deprived of 
her in Boston? If she can sing in the Music Hall 
as in the Church, she would take rank among our 
best songstresses. 

Here then, I have at length found that ideal choir 
(almost — for I should like voices enough to sing 
grand choruses) which I have so often hinted at in 
Dwight’s Journal. 

The anthem, chant, motet, sentence, hymn, sung 
by a thoroughly trained and cultivated choir, — the 
psalm led off by them in solid choral style for the 
congregation to join in and add the majesty of mul- 
titudinous voices. 

Quietly, making no show, striving conscientiously, 
and with a lofty standard of taste, Mr. Wilson has 
labored to elevate the music of his church. How 
finely he has succeeded, what noble fruits have re- 
warded him, I have endeavored to record. 

His exertions are not, however, confined to his own 
choir. The description, by Macfarren, of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” which he found in Dwigit’s 
Journal of Music, led him to study that work, and 
the other—“ As the hart pants” — which in Novello’s 
edition is bound with it. 

Through his exertions other choirs and amateurs 
of Hartford joined his own, and the latter psalm was 
the principal piece given at a concert here last week. 
He collected an orchestra, rehearsed with the singers, 
in short, was the Caleb Factotum of the whole affair, 
and most successful it must have been, if I can de- 
pend upon the opinions expressed to me on all 


sides. 

Now all this shows progress —real progress, — and 
I record it —not to ‘ puff’ Mr. W.— but to encour- 
age others to emulate him. 





Musical Correspondence. 





New York, Jury 6.—It is now no news to in- 
form you that our opera season is over, that the time 
of Italian singing birds is gone, and the voice of that 
operatic turtle, Brignoli, is no more heard in the land. 
The season was short, and disastrous to those pecu- 
niarily ‘interested, while to that part of the public, 
which could stand such preternatural hot weather, it 
was productive of great enjoyment. Yet it must be 
said that the public did not exhibit such a noble, sala- 
mander-like disregard of heat as to attend in any 
great numbers; the dead-heads however — those 
musical Shadrachs, Meshachs and Abednegos, who 
can endure the caloric of any fiery furnace whatever 
— were present in large forces and white coats, 
and fanned themselves with palm-leaf fans and for- 
titude. 

It was my intention-to write you an cighteen-pager 
about the new opera “ Sappho,” but acting upon my 
great golden rule: ‘“ Never do to-day what you can 
put off till to-morrow,” I procrastinated until my 
eyes were gladdened by an able description thereof in 
your journal, taken from the columns of the Sunday 
Atlas. This description will satisfy your readers 
better than anything I can give. 

“Sappho” is a really great opera, and why its 
composer is not more generally known here I cannot 
comprehend. His works — those at least that I have 
heard —are replete with luscious melody, and re- 
markably excellent instrumentation. Verdi, Bellini 
and Donizetti, sound thin and water-gruel-ly after 
listening to one of Pacini’s operas ; at the same time 
I do not see that he bears any marked resemblance to 
Rossini, as some critics aver. His chorus writing is 
rich and full, and many of the choruses in “ Sappho” 
remind one of those in Semiramis, while the favorite 
duet for Soprano and Alto in the former opera, un- 
doubtedly resembles the Giorno d’orrore of the latter. 
Yet as a general thing I cannot see that Pacini’s 
music is any more like Rossini’s, than Donizctti’s, 
Verdi’s or Bellini’s. ‘The only reason one can think 
so, is because Rossini and Pacini are both much 
greater composers than the three others mentioned. 

Last winter I saw Signor Pacini at Florence. The 
Teatro Paliano was crowded to excess to witness the 
first production of an opera new to the Florentine 
public—Elisa Velasco. It was gloriously performed 
and most enthusiastically received. After the grand 
finale of the third act, the house resounded with loud 
cries for Pacini, and soon the composer appeared, 
led out in triumph by Carlotta Zucchi, the prima 
donna, and Cresci, the baritone. He is a rather 
elderly man, thin and gentlemanly, aud nervous. He 
bowed a few times and walked very awkwardly across 
the stage, treading on the prima donna’s dress and 
the tenor’s toes. The whole audience rose to their 
feet as he passed before them, and made the building 
re-echo with their cries of Bravo! Bravissime! There 
was no speechifying and none expected ; the public 
seemed naturally enough to think that Pacini, the 
musician, had said all he had to say in the music of 
the opera, and for that music-speech he now received 
their heart-felt applause. Their seems to bea difference 
on this point between the custom here in and Italy. 
Our American public, when they call out a composer, 
do so not that they may thank him for the pleasure 
he has given them, but they may give him the honor 
of thanking them, for allowing him to try to please. 
This great and mighty public is condescending. It 
applauds the good composer, and then expects him 
to come to the foot-lights and bow, and put his 
hand on his heart, and say that it is the happiest 
moment of his life, and that he only hopes and prays 
and asks that the favor extended to him may be a 
propitious augury of the spread of Art in this great 
and glorious country. ‘That is how they do in 
America. But in Italy, the composer is called out 
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to receive a simple, child-like, grateful ovation. The 
people wish to thank him, and do not expect that he 
shall thank them. 

The success of “Sappho” will, I think, induce 
other managers to bring out works of Pacini, and it 
is very likely he will take in public favor the place 
now occupied by Verdi—for, say what you will, 
Verdi is now the greatest favorite with the opera- 
going public, from New Orleans or Mexico to Boston 
or Valparaiso. There is no reason why this change 
in public opinion should not take place. Pacini is a 
greater composer than Verdi. He has nearly as 
great a flow of melody, while in his chorus writing 
and orchestration he is vastly superior. I hope he 
will live to hear, in his Florentine home, of the suc- 
cess of his works here, for he certainly deserves the 
gratification which honest appreciation always be- 
stows on the musician. Rossini at Paris, Pacini at 
Florence — the author of “ Tell,” and the author of 
“Sappho!” they appreciate each other and are warm 
personal friends. The composer who has his home 
upon the Seine, has long been admired here, and 
now it is the turn for him who dwells upon the Arno, 
to meet a like appreciation. 

So, with this long sentence, I shall wind up and 


make my bow, like the infant Phenomenon, standing 
on my head amid a blaze of fire-works. Curtain 
falls. TROVATOR. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Juty 9.— The Journal can 
seldom receive a musical echo from this goodly city. 
An occasional concert by a travelling “celebrity,” a 
flying visit from a Thalberg or a Formes, makes up 
the little sum of our musical entertainments; and 
even these great names cannot fill our small hall; a 
a few devotees scattered here and there, with many an 
hiatus valde deflendus. 

But of late a movement has been on foot amongst 
us which promises better things, and I hasten to 
chronicle the first efforts of what I trust will be a 
permanent musical organization. A few professional 
and many amateur musicians united in giving a grand 
choral and orchestral: concert, last week, and the re- 
sult was acomplete success. Look at the programme : 


Overture to Semiramide, Rossini. 
Forty-second Psalm, (complete,) Mendelsohn. 
Wedding March, - 
Aria, from The Creation, Haydn. 


Sextette, from The Huguenots, Meyerbeer. 
Aria, from Don Giovanni, Mozart. 
Pianoforte Fantasia on William Tell, Rossini. 


Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater, o 

Here is a varied and excellent bill of fare, showing 
the wise determination of the management to offer 
the public nothing but choice music, trusting to its 
intrinsic excellence to elevate the general taste, and 
to elicit for this young society its due meed of pat- 
ronage. 

The concert was in all respects a success. Though 
the night was the hottest of the season, five hundred 
persons were present to enjoy the treat offered them, 
and to bid the musical laborers “God speed.” The 
execution was throughout good, in many parts excel- 
lent. There were evident, of course, some of the 
crudities of a first performance; but these did not 
mar the general accuracy and beauty of the render- 
ing. To the soloists, in particular, much credit is 
due for the faithful, and in one or two instances, al 
most faultless execution of their parts. t 

Mr. WIi1son, the organist of Christ Church, acted 
as Conductor; and it is chiefly to his zealous efforts 
that we owe this gratifying exhibition of Hartford 
musical taste and talent. Many of the orchestra, of 
course, were Germans. No musical movement in 
America seems to succeed without their invaluable 
aid. 

The success of this concert augurs well for the fu- 
ture, and we may hope that the “ Hartford Musical 
Association” is now a permanent organization, and 
that many a series of successful concerts shall testify 
to a growing musical culture amongst us, and to the 
determination of our good people to cordially second 





every such true artistic movement. 


Three days after the concert was “Commencement 
Day” of Trinity College. The usual exercises were 
enlivened by much of the same music, given with the 
addition of a fine organ, to the delight and satisfac- 
tion of all. T.C. 


New York, Jury 13, 1858. — Last evening our 
Academy of Music was re-opened, by Mr. Ullman’s 
agent, the attraction being Musard with his band. 
The house has been beautifully fitted up, the stage 
and parquette floored over, while the orchestra is 
accommodated on a raised platform near the centre 
of the building. The place formerly occupied by the 
stage is decorated with exquisite taste, and forms an 
admirable dancing floor. Not that people dance at 
the Musard Concerts — by no means —we are too 
severely proper, too elegant, too recherché for any- 
thing like that. On the contrary we come to a prom- 
enade concert, to sit in solemn rows on the same seats 
we occupied during the operatic season, or to stand 
in immovable groups, near the musicians, holding 
our hats carefully behind our backs, to preserve them 
from undue pressure. A promenade concert in New 
York is anything but a promenade concert. A few 
adventurous couples will sail solemnly around in eddy- 
ing circles, but at the same time with an unpleasant 
consciousness of being stared at and taken for foreign- 
ers. American ladies will not promenade at our 
promenade concerts. 

This awkwardness on our part (for after all it is 
only awkwardness) will, I fear, militate} against the 
success of the Musard concerts. The music itself, 
though excellently performed, does not equal in gen. 
eral attractiveness, that of Jullien’s band ; there are 
not as many performers, and there is alsoa deficiency 
in queer noises, outlandish instruments, and other 
ad captandum effects, with which Jullien attracted the 
multitude —and if the popular Jullien did not suc- 
ceed, we may reasonably entertain fears as to the suc- 
cess of Musard. 

The programme for the opening evening was very 
good, however, and should have attracted a larger 
audience. There was a fine solo performed on the 
ophicleide by a M. Moreau, who drew out the most 
delicious tones from his unwieldy instrument, and the 
overture to Weber’s Oberon was as well performed as 
I wish to hear it. If the weather were not so fear- 
fully warm, I think that Musard with his pleasant 
musical entertainments would find at the Academy a 
pleasant and profitable summer engagement. 

At a new concern called the Palace Garden, (be- 
cause there is no palace anywhere about the vicinity ), 
Mr. Baker, late leader of Laura Keene’s orchestra, 
is giving promenade concerts, in which he certainly 
“caters for the million,” if “novel effects” and 
“popular melodies ” and “ negro tunes,” and “sleigh 
ride polkas with bells and whips ” can be called ca- 
tering. To give you some idea of the classical style 
@ these concerts I copy for you the last programme 
issued ;— you will observe, on a careful perusal 
thereof, that “Mr. Thomas Baker,” is not inclined 
to hide his own light under a bushel — but rather will 
set it on a table or hang it up in the front entry, that 
it may give light to all that be in the house : 


[ PROGRAMME OF A GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT 


Given under the direction of Mr. Thomas Baker, late of Laura 
Keene's Theatre; formerly leader of Jullien’s renowned band; 
musical director at Niblo’s Garden; leader of the first prome- 
nade concerts ever given in London, at the Lyceum, under 
Signor Negri; next under Orsini; then with the celebrated 
Musard ; and now leader of a choice orchestra at the most 
magnificent Garden ever opened to the public in America. 

Also, A Splendid Display of Fireworks, by Edge, to-night. 

PROGRAMME POR TO-NIGHT. 
1. Overture, * Le lac des fees ;”’ Auber. 
2. Comic Polka, *‘ Bobbing ‘Round; Baker. 
Composed on the popular songs. 

3. Operatic Quadrille, ‘ Etoile du Nord ;” Baker. Arranged 
from melodies in Meyerbeer’s grand opera, ‘‘ The Star of the 
North.” Solos for flute, oboe, blast, cornet, trombone, &c. 

4. La Naranjera (Spanish), ‘The Orange Girl’s Song,” 
Schochdopole. Sung by Madame Ciazzaniga, at the Academy 
of Music ; arranged for Palace Garden Concerts by T. Baker. 

5. Ballad, ** The Light of Other Days,” Balfe. From the 
opera of *‘ The Siege of Rochelle.” 

6. Music for the Million; a medley, embracing all kinds of 
popular airs; Baker. Namely: English song, ‘ Villikins and 
his Dinah;*’ Ethiopian ballad, ‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold, 





Cold Ground.” ‘Nancy Till,” Italian cavatina from Rigo- 
letto, ‘* Donnae Mobile,” with cadences for fiute and elaronet ; 
American song, “ Jordan’s a Hard Road to Travel;’’ Finale, 
“ The Sleigh Ride,” accompanied with bells, whips, &c. 





1. Operatic selection,—I Puritani,—Bellini. Arranged by 
Baker. Containing the following gems from that popular ope- 
ra: Cavatina, “A te o Cara: Polacca, “Son Vergin Vezzosa ;”” 
Duetto, ‘“Suoni la Tromba,” &c. 

2. Schottische—The Laura Keene, (by desire,) Baker. 

3. Valse—*Love,”—Koenig. Arranged by Baker. Duet 
for two cornets, with distant echos. 

4. National Quadrille—‘The Irish,”—Jullien. With varia- 
tions for flute, violin, oboe, blast, &c. 

5. Galop—“The Singing Galop,’—Lumbye. With novel 


effects. 1 
Conductor, Thomas Baker. \ 


These promenade concerts comprise the entire mu- 
sical pabulum of the New York public, at the present 


writing. TROVATOR. 
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Music IN THIS NuMBER. — We give something this time for 
the gratification of Italian tastes; that naive little chorus of 
peasants, which forms such a refreshing and half-humorous 
interlude in the Sonnambula ; always to our mind one of the 
pleasantest little wayside bits of Bellini’s genius, but less gen- 
erally known, perhaps, than the rest of the Sonnambula 
music. 


Characters of the Different Keys. 


Many ingenious attempts have been made to 
characterize the expression of the various Keys 
in which music is composed. They are not very 
satisfactory. To be sure, there are some coinci- 
dences among the witnesses. There is no mis- 
taking the broad noon-day, natural expression of 
the key of C major; the triumphant, martial, 
hallelujah character of D major ; the pastoral 
serenity of /’; the sweet, unsatisfied, vague heart- 
yearnings (as in the “ Moonlight Sonata”) of 
C' sharp minor. But what contradictory reports 
we get of many of the keys! What very: various 
expressions they are all susceptible of, in various 
ways of using them. Here a correspondent sends 
us a curious conceit upon the subject, translated 
from the eccentric German, ScHUBART. The 
musician recognizes not a little truth in what he 
says, and finds the whole by no means uninter- 
esting and quite suggestive. Yet how many of 
his characterizations go against all one’s exper- 
ience! Think, for instance, of his calling A flat 
major the “sepulchral key!” when in that key 
are written the Adagio of Beethoven’s Sonata 
Pathetique, the Andante and variations of Sonata, 
Op. 26, &e., &e! 





[Christian Frederic Daniel Schubart was born 
in Suabia in 1739. A child of very little prom- 
ise, he suddenly developed an uncommon degree 
of musical talent. At Nuremberg, where he was: 
at school, his taste for Art found ample food, and 
somewhat later he gave up the study of Theology 
for that of Music. He led, however, so dissolute 
a life at that time, that the habits then formed 
had a ruinous effect upon his whole career. He 
officiated as organist in various small towns suc- 
cessively, married, and in 1768 was appointed 
director of music at Ludwigsburg, where he also 
delivered lectures on Aesthetics. Here his life 
grew still more unbridled, in consequence of 
which his wife became deranged, and he was 
finally imprisoned for his immoralities. Shortly 
after he was dismissed from his post and exiled, 
on account of a satirical poem on some influential 
person at court, and a parody on the liturgy. 
Subsequently, he edited for some time a journal 
entitled German Chronicle, but in consequence of 
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the liberal opinions expressed therein, was again 
thrown in prison, and remained in confinement 
ten years. Through the intervention of literary 
friends, he was at last liberated, and appointed 
Director of Music and the Theatre at Stuttgart, 
in 1787. Here he published a volume of poems, 
“Tdeas on the Aesthetics of Tone-Art” (from 
which we imagine the following curious compo- 
sition to be an extract), and several other similar 
works. So far as can be ascertained, he never 
stood remarkably high as a practical musician. 
He died in 1791. —M. A. R.] 


C major, is entirely pure. Its character is 
that of innocence, simplicity, naivetc, child-lan- 
guage. 

A minor ; pious womanliness and tenderness of 
character. 

F’ major ; serenity and repose. 

’ D minor; melancholy womanliness, breeding 
spleen and vapors. 

B flat major ; cheerful love, clear conscience, 
hope, longings for a better world. 

G minor ; dissatisfaction, annoyance, worrying 
over a frustrated plan, fretful chafing of the bit; 
in a word, rancor and discontent. 

E flat major; the key of love, of devotion, of 
intimate communion with God; expressing, by 
its triple signature, the Holy Trinity. 

C minor ; declaration of love, and at the same 
time, the lament of an unhappy love. All the 
yearning, languishing, sighing of the love-in- 
toxicated soul lies in this key. 

A flat major; the sepulchral key. Death, the 
grave, corruption, judgment, eternity, lie in its 
compass. 

F minor ; profound melancholy, funeral lamen- 
tations, the moans of deepest anguish and yearn- 
ings for the grave. 

a squinting key, degenerating 

It can laugh, but not 
but can at least mimic 


D flat major ; 
both in joy and sorrow. 
it cannot howl, 
It is therefore only possible to repre- 


smile ; 
weeping. 
sent very unusual characters and sensations by 
this key. 

B flat minor ; a singular fellow, clad mostly in 
the garment of night. He is rather sulky and 
rarely puts on a pleasant face. Mockery towards 
God and the world, dissatisfaction with one’s self 
and everything else, preparation for suicide re- 
sound from this key. ; 

GF flat minor; triumph in difficulties, free 
breathing on surmounted heights, the vibrations 
of a soul which has bravely struggled and finally 
conquered, lie in every application (Applikatur ?) 
of this key. 

E, flat minor ; sensations of vague terror, of 
the deepest oppression of the soul, of brooding 
despair, of the biackest melancholy, the darkest 
Every dread, every appre- 
-heart breathes from 
If ghosts could speak, 


state of the mind. 
hension of the shuddering - 
the chord of E flat minor. 
they would speak in this key. 

B major; strongly colored, expressive of wild 
passions, composed of the most glaring .colors. 
Anger, rage, jealousy, fury, despair, and every 
freezing sensation of the heart lie within its 
realm. 

G sharp minor ; moroseness, a heart heavy to 
suffocation, lamentation, sighing itself out in the 
double sharp; violent struggles, in a word, all 
that costs sorrow and trouble is the coloring of 


this key. 


Tt 
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E major ; shouts of joy, laughing pleasure, and 
yet not quite the fullest enjoyment, lie in this 
key. * 

C sharp minor ; the pains of joy, intimate com- 
munion with God, our best friend, or the compan- 


ion of our life; sighs of the most unsatisfied 
friendship and love lie in the compass of this 
key. 


A major; this key contains declarations of in- 
noent love, contentment with one’s situation ; 
the hope of meeting again on parting with a 
loved one; youthful cheerfulness and trust in 
God. 

F sharp minor ; a gloomy key ; it tugs at pas- 
sion, like at a garment. 
Grumbling and muttering are its language. It 
seems almost as if it felt uncomfortable in its 
HIence it is ever longing for the re- 


an ill-natured dog 


situation. 
pose of A major, or for the triumphant happiness 
of D major. 

D major; the key of triumph, of hallelujahs, 
of war-cries, Hence, all 
inviting symphonies, marches, festival songs, and 


of shouts of victory. 


jubilant choruses are set in this key. 

B minor is, as it were, the key of quiet wait- 
ing for destiny and resignation to Divine Provi- 
dence ; therefore its lament is so gentle, without 
ever breaking out into offensive grumbling or 
whining. The application of this key is pretty 
difficult in all instruments ; 
few pieces which are exclusively written in it. 


hence we find but 


G major ; everything in the style of rural idyls 
or eclogues, every quiet and satisfied passion, all 
tender thanks for sincere friendship and faithtul 
love; in a word, every gentle and peaceful emo- 
tion of the heart can be admirably expressed in 
this key, It is to be regretted that, on account 
of its apparent facility, it is much neglected at 
the present day. Modern writers do not con- 
sider that, in reality, there are no dificult and 
easy keys; but that these apparent difficulties 
and facilities depend alone on the composer. 

E minor; this key speaks of naive, feminine, 
innocent declarations of love ; of complaint with- 
out sighs. accompanied by few 
tears; of hope whose near fulfilment lies in the 
purest bliss, resolving into C major. As it has, 
by nature, but one color, it might be compared 
to a young girl, clad in white, with a bow of rose- 
From this key we 


murmuring ; 


colored ribbon in her bosom. 


once more return, with inexpressible grace, to 


the fundamental key of C, in which the heart 


and the ear find the most perfect satisfaction. 


+—-2 > 


Brass! Brass! Brass! 
continues — musically — in 


The “heated term” 
spite of East winds. Brass bands have it all their own 
The only concerts are the “‘ Promenade Con- 
certs” in the Music Hall, three evenings in the week, 
at which there is much timidity about promenading, 
Brass is the fiery 


way. 


although not for want of brass. 
dragon left in charge of the whole tone-world, dur- 
ing the summer absentecism of Apollo and the Muses. 
But he is not content with literally blowing his own 
trumpets ; he finds “the pen is mightier than the’— 
ophiclied ; 
so he resorts to literary methods ; he would fain write 
We have a score 
and our read- 


the Press has tougher lungs than Brass ; 


as well as trumpet his importance. 
of communications from brass bands ; 
ers will oblige the writers by perusing a few specimens 
thereof. 

1. The first is a counter-blast, by which our cor- 
respondent Mr. “—t—’’ will please consider himselt 
blown away ;—but to return, we trust, with Apollo and 
the Muses : 








Eprror Dwicat’s JouRNAL oF Music. 

Sm,—In yours of the 26th ult., page 104, a correspondent 
‘“*t” of your paper writes from New Haven, Conn., about the 
best Band of Boston, the Germania (on this point I claim the 
voices of all music professors whose judgment is not by rival- 
ry biassed) in a manner that would appear as if this Mr. “2” 
intended to deprive that Band of the good will and patronage 
of their friends in New Haven. Would you therefore have 
the kindness to insert the following few remarks: 

This Mr. *“*t” like many 
other ignorant pretenders who thus impose (in the French 
sense) on those that are less pretending. See, how he exposes 
his taste, when he praises a soirée musicale of amateurs. which 
consisted of eight pieces, for or with Piano-forte; viz: three 
for piano exclusively, with more or less hands; three for piano 
and voice, and two for piano and violin. And this homopho- 
nous concert I suppose this gentleman considers classical, 
because there is a Ballad by Beethoven, a piano arrangement 
of a march by Mendelssohn, and a ditto of a Morcean |’ ocea- 
sion by Weber. In another place the gentleman insinuates 
as if the Band was deficient in novelties, while he shortly 
before designates two of their pieces as Musard’s newest, 
(neither happening to be by Musard,) and indeed the piece 
played instgad of the Stradella Overture (from Verdi's Nabuco) 
he does not know at all! His remarks about J. Eichler not 
eclipsing Koenig, taken as merely silly, deserve no comment. 
When a man tries his best to please, other reasonable people 
will be satisfied. But this gentleman was out of tune with 
the band ere the concert began, as is further seen by his 
strictures on the programme generally. 

When, however, the band expects an audience of six hun- 
dred persons, of which three hundred and fifty are still in 
days of joyous youth, and two hundred and fifty disposed to 
recall those happy days on a proper occasion, it would be 
folly in making out a concert programme to think of nobody 
but one, two, or even twenty-eight Beethoven-mad hyper- 
critics— 

not a member of the Germania or of any other Band. 


seems to be all for the * classics,” 


2. The next is a blast from the heart of the old 


commonwealth, showing that some people can do 
good things as well as others ; only this brass trum- 
pet utters ‘an uncertain [German-silver] sound.” 

Mr. Epiror:— Permit me, through the columns of your 
Musical Journal, to say a word or two about music in the 
heart of the old commonwealth. Stopping in Worcester, a 
short time since, I was very much pleased to see the great ad- 
vance in music within the last few years, especially band 
music. They have one of the best bands in the State. It is 
known by the name of ‘Fiske’s Cornet Band,” who is the 
manufacturer of the German silver instruments used by them. 
It is said, and generally acknowledged, that his instruments 
are superior to any others now in use. M. Arbuckle, Leader 
and Director, has no superior in that branch. Le commands 
the love and respect of all. Ife has the faculty to impart his 
peculiar and pleasing style to the members of the band, and no 
description of mine would convey a proper idea of their per- 
formance, compared with hearing them. You would be sur- 
prised to see the large audiences they nightly draw when they 
perform upon the balcony of the Lincoln House, or on the 
stand at Hamilton Square, or as they occasionally call at some 
private residence for the benefit of those who cannot conven- 
iently go to more public places to listeh to their most excellent 
music, performed with so much skill and taste as to win the 
admiration of all who hear them. A TRAVELLER. 

8. The next is from the skilful and popular ar- 
ranger of the Brigade Band music in this city, and 
explains in notes the great event and triumph of our 
age, (at least in the opinion of all the boys), the in- 
corporation of artillery into the Brass Band, as stu- 
pendously and gloriously illustrated upon Boston 
Common on, the morning of our nation’s birth-day. 
Now is Music quite prepared to carry any Malakotf 
of ‘“elsssical” and gentle tastes by storm. We pub- 
lish it, in spite of our unmilitary tastes. We are not 
over-fond of guns and drums. The driest, most pe- 
dantic musical canon has far more interest to our ears, 
far more saving grace in it, than all the salvos ever 
fired from warlike cannons’ mouths : 

Mr Eprror: — The music below, marked where the guns of 
the Light Artillery, (Capt. Nims.) accompanied the bands on 
the Common, July 5th, shows with what unerring precision 
the art of firing a salute is brought by practice. The guns 
were discharged at the instant marked by the conductor’s ba- 
ton, dispelling all doubts held by emisent military men as to 
the result ; a triumph in which, it is believed, that for the first 
time a battery, or park of artillery, kept perfect time with the 


music of the band. Very respectfully, 
B. A. Burprrt, 
Arranger and Conductor of the Music. 
H vse COLUMBIA. 
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Finally, we see by the newspapers, that Mr. Bur- 
ditt’s novel experiment wrought on the imagination 
of the Turkish ambassador, or admiral, visiting our 
city, and that through him he has been commissioned 
to arrange our national airs for the band of the Sul- 
tan. We congratulate Mr. B. upon the compliment ; 
but we wish the Turk had the monopoly of all the 
brass music. It has been called “ Janissary music” 
before now, and that is the proper name for it. Jul- 


lien ought to be grand vizier. 7 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


Besides the ‘‘ Promenade Concerts” mentioned in our New 
“York correspondence, we see announced a three-days’ ‘“* Mam- 
moth Musical Festival,” in Jones’s Wood, for August 2, 3, and 
4, with ‘wéte Champétre,” bands, balloons, and what not, un- 
der the auspices of Maretzek and Anschuetz. .. . . In Cincin_ 
nati, the sixth and last Philharmonic Concert was highly suc- 
cessful ; Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter ” symphony was played. . . . The 
Worcester Palladium speaks very highly of a private Organ 
concert given in that city by Mr. Gzorce E. WarrinG, who is a 
pupil of Mr. Mor@an, of New York; this young man, of scarce- 
ly eighteen years, acquitted himself well in an Organ Sonata 
by Mendelssohn, the Fugues in G and F minor by Bach, the 
overtures to ‘Tell and Oberon,” a free Fantasia, &e,...... 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, with her husband and two 
children, (son and daughter,) arrived in London during the 
week ending the ninetcenth ultimo, with the intention of re- 
siding in England for some time. The whole family, including 
domestics, have taken possession of a neat villa, called ‘*Roe- 
hampton Lodge,” situated near to the south side of Barnes 
Common, and about a mile from Putney. The house is ina 
retired position, and in the immediate vicinity of Putney 
Common and the picturesque village of Roehampton. .... . 
Who has ever thought, says the Atheneum, of a Zealand fes- 
tival? Yet we see that the dwellers on that quaint aud pictu- 
resque country (not half enough, as we have often said, appre- 
ciated and frequented), have been holding their music meetiug 
at Zierikzee, on the 10th of June, Handel’s *‘ Samson * being 
the entire work performed, though the programme also com- 
prised specimens by Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

The Leipzig [Uustrite Zeitung, for June 12, has a portrait, a 
long and glowing biography, and a short piano composition 
(his 84th Opus) of our sunny, happy friend, ALFRED JAELL. 

Leopotp pE MEYER has been concertizing with great 
eclat in Cracow, in Warsaw, in St. Petersburgh, &c., and was 
recently in Hamburg. TAMBURINI, after all, is not en- 
gaged at Drury Lane, and our old friend Baprau is to play Don 
Juan. Dr. Harstey is dead —one of the ‘patriarchs 
of English music, and the composer of many famous English 
Glees. Mile. Titsen’s congé from Vienna is prolonged, 
and she will stay in London. 
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IX. WATRR COLORS. 





For the threefold reason, that the pictures in this 
department rank higher than the oil paintings, in the 
scale of artistic completeness ; that works of such 





magnitude in this material are comparatively new to 
our Art galleries ; and that there is an intrinsic charm 
pertaining to the qualities of the pigment, they form 
the most attractive feature of the exhubition. 

We have been so long aacustomed to think and 
speak of the merits of works of Art in water colors, 
with reference to an assumed feebleness in the medium 
itself, as a vehicle for Art expression, that the com- 
prehensive excellence of these, and their manifest 
superiority to the oil pictures in artistic and technical 
qualities, is a matter of great surprise, and perhaps a 
too limited credence among us. 

In addition to the power of rendering the aerial 
qualities of skies and distances, which has generally 
been conceded to water colors, with, however, a limi- 
ted appreciation of its due importance, these pictures 
also demonstrate their fitness for expressing all the 
variety and solidity of natural foregrounds. Some 
of them are indeed nearly perfect examples of com- 
pleteness ; comprising delicacy of air-tone united 
with solid realizations of foreground, by gradations 
of finely-wrought beauty ; breadth of masses, undis- 
turbed by the utmost clearness of detail ; and a purity 
of light and shadow, which are scarcely to be found 
among the other works of this collection, and which 
should teach us that the limitations of water colors 
are those of knowledge and skill in the artist only, 
and that the difference between works of Art in oil 
and water colors is rather one of kind, than degree of 
artistic merit. 

Since nearly all the pictures here deserve attention 
beyond the limits of this article, I shall speak rather 
of general characteristics, and make single words 
stand for paragraphs of commendation. 

In Finch’s pictures, we find a very pure vein of 
feeling for the imported classicism of English land- 
scape. Renouncing truth of detail, form is shown in 
broadly generalized conditions of stateliness and 
grace, and embody the sentiment of nature in their 
beautiful renderings of air, light and space in refined 
delicacy of tone ; especially in the twilights, which 
perfectly express the diffused and penetrative quality 
of evening light. In the sense of repose and tran- 
quil joy which comes of the central unity of these 
idealized compositions, there is an echo of natural 
beauty which forbids my calling them false. 

Much less rightly true are the landscapes by Aaron 
Penly, who, in his foregrounds, loses the infinite vari- 
ety of natural form and color, without securing its 
breadth and unity. The conventionalism of these 
pictures must have had its origin in indolence or in- 
difference ; although, in spite of it, they are interest- 
ing as scenes, and contain considerable charm of color 
in the distances. The ‘“ Convict Returned,” No. 18, 
is a very strong, sterling picture by the same, and has 
I believe, found a purchaser here. 

John Burgess, J. N. D. Egville, and G. P. Boyce, 
furnish spirited illustrations of continental street 
scenes, and Egyptian ruins, lacking the force of real- 

ty, (as perhaps all architectural drawings do ?) but 
full of picturesqueness, sculptured grace, or colossal 
grandeur, artistic knowledge, and effective treatment 
of color and light. In No. 55 we have a drawing of 
Rouen Cathedral, by Samuel Rayner, that seems di- 
minutive when compared with Turner’s illustration 
in the “ Rivers of France,” within the small compass 
of which are revealed the sublime proportions and 
inexhaustible enrichments of its wonderful facade. 
Yet in the pure blue sky that arches above the summit 
of this, floating in its cup a sea of sun-lighted, fleecy 
white clouds, that break and fall away to the brink of 
the horizon, and linger there on its edge in hazy, lu- 
minous beauty, there is a charm that half recom- 
penses us for the loss of architectural solidity and 
effect. The Convent of St. Amaud, No. 26, by J. S. 
Prout, combines all the good qualities of the other 
architectural drawings, adding thereto a reflection of 
the skill of the elder Prout. 

Not the least attractive works in the collection are 





from the hands of women, (if by preference ladies ! 
they will pardon my choice of words,) who paint na- 
ture without the remotest hinting at feminine timidi- 
ties and the characteristic weakness of the sex. No. 

49, by Miss M. L. Oakley, painted from the garden 
bed with the open sky for a background, is very firm 
in drawing, vigorous and true in color, and only 
wants a little feminine refinement, to make it a com- 
plete “ Study of Hollyhocks.” Mrs. Barbara L. 
Smith presents some powerful effects in composition, 
somewhat marred by crudity of color; Mrs. Oliver a 
quiet charm i in the grey tones of her "« Hargrave on 
the Thames” and the “ Obertahnstein,’ needing 
only clearness and distinction of parts in the Welsh 
“ Valley of Conway” to render it, like the others, 
agreeable and true. The “ Killarney Rocks,” No. 
53, by Miss Fanny Steers, is rich in exquisitely broken 
lines and color fascinations, and preserves its purity 
through endless elaborations of washes and stipple, 
embodying the truth of beauty rather than the beauty 
of truth. 

The “ View of Funchal, Madeira,” No. 62, by 
Mis. Murray, contains the material for a magnificent 
picture, in the broad expanse of grand mountain- 
crests, villa-mottled, sloping vallies, reaching to the 
sea, but the picture is not here. Very nearly good 
throughout, it nowhere reaches the expression of 
life. Mrs. Criddle’s sentimental “Celia,” No. 64, 
has sufficient beauty of color to redeem its insipidity 
of subject, as have also the finely wrought draperies 
of Miss G. Farmer’s “ Mary,” to partially excuse the 
mistake in calling her the “ Sister of Lazarus,” who 
would serve as well for Shylock’s daughter, or a well 
dressed match girl. 

To preserve the balance of wrong conception, E. 
H. Corbould plays flippantly with “ Faust and Mar- 
garet in the Garden,’ answering our demands for 
the subtle, moral antagonism of the scene, with a 
complaisant prettiness in the lovers, and a ninepenny 
mask for Mephistopheles ;_yet draping the whole in 
a veil of consummately wrought color, that partially 
conceals its defects and gives it a place among the 
riches of the collection. In “The flight of fair 
Helen,” he has a subject better suited to his ornate 
fancy, and which he has treated with all the facility 
of unerring skill. 

Madox Brown’s “Christ washing Peter’s feet,”’ is 
so much the less a work of true Art as it is one of 
palpable and puerile affectation. Almost identical in 
form and posture with Giotto’s “ Studies of Apostles’ 
Heads,” which is to be seen in the Dowse Collection, 
the head of Christ is necessarily fictitiously conceiv ed 
in its external relations, and is inferior to Giotto in 
internal expression. The solid sense of satisfaction 
visible in the face of Peter, the vacant stare in the 
countenances of the other apostles, who are inextri- 
cably imbedded in the sea of muddy impurity form- 
ing the background, and withal the painfully mortal 
humility of Christ, combine to render this a work 
which contains neither the power of true knowledge, 
nor the honesty of ignorance. 


Two other contributors have works in each depart- 
ment, both of which exhibit their best efforts in water 
colors. John Brett finds expression for his Swiss 
Alps, No. 193, and evinces some sympathy with na- 
ture, in its cool, yet not ungenial sky, the firmness of 
structure, and beauty of modeling in the middle dis- 
tance, and in the glow of sunlight which suffuses the 
central group of trees in the foreground. Although 
mainly very prosaic in color, there is a passage of 
light in the group above alluded to, that is certainly 
not surpassed in any other work of the collection. 


In the “ Righi Lake of Lucerne,” No. 33, W. Col- 
lingwood Smith combines rare erial lightness in 
effects of sky and mist, with great breadth and solid- 
ity of foreground, cramping the whole with a slight 
conventionalism of feeling, but evincing nevertheless 
a strong mastery of the subtle forces of nature, and 
presenting us with a most attrac tive picture — very 
unlike his “Castle of Chillon,” in oil colors. 


“The Old Forest of Sherwood,” No. 192, by W. 
Bennett, illustrates much of the stalwart majesty of 
an open oak wood. With color and form broadly 
and agreeably massed, and treated with a free, bold 
hand, it needs only an occasional heightening, or re- 
fining touch of color, and some added sinewy force 
in the tree trunks, to generously fulfil the demgnds of 
truth. 


In a “Marriage Procession in Cairo,” No. 28, 
fae Warren brings us into familiar correspondence 
with the utmost perfection of technical art. Answer- 
ing all the conditions of artistic completeness required 
by the subject, it presents its most potent fascinations 
in the burning light of the Orient which fills the sky, 
and pours through the street with palpitating intensity, 
playing in chequered shadows with the network of 
the jalousies, sharpening with white strokes the tawny 
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cheeks of the stately, bridal company, and at last 
falls among the rich stuffs of an eastern bazaar, flood- 
ing the scene with inexhaustible modulations of color 
harmony. 
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Turning from this to No. 81, by Geo. Rosenberg, 
we find a quiet reach of sheep-cropped herbage, ex- 
tending with scarcely a surface dimple, from the fore- 
ground to the horizon of the picture; above this 
vaults a cloudless sky, and between the two are 
grouped the mysteries of “Stonehenge.” Blacken- 
ed, grey stones lying on the scarcely broken green 
sward, orgearing their rude forms beneath the un- 
genial light of a cold, blue sky, seem hardly sufficient 
materials for an attractive work of Art. Yet it is 
out of these simple elements that love, right percep- 
tion, and power of expression, have wrought the 
quiet and enduring charm of “ Stonehenge.” 

The three pictures by P. J. Naftel demand much 
more than I can now say concerning them. Disclos- 
ing acute perceptions of beauty and variety of form 
and hue, both of earth, and sky; quick sympathies 
with the commonest aspects, or daintiest inspirations 
of nature, they each present a subject for the faintest 
disapproval, and the heartiest eulogy. 

Sutcliffe’s “ Early Spring ” combines in a remark- 
able degree the power of sight and touch. At first 
astonished, then charmed, I am finally discontented 
with the incompleteness of this power, that washes 
in skies and distances with the slovenly ease gf in- 
difference, and hangs,—glittering with sunlight,—a 
marvellously drawn, fresh, budding twig, against a 
dull, blotched mass of vegetable debris, and traces 
with consummate delicacy of line. and tint, the up- 
springing, tender fern shoots, as they unfold their 
palm-like beauty to the beneficent influence of light 
and air, and imparts a limpid clearness, and spark- 
ling joy to the spring torrent, as it leaps, and toys 
among moss-cushioned rocks, and runs its way over 
a yielding bed of living green. I do not complain 
that this is, only that it is too nearly all. 

John Ruskin’s “ Block of Gneiss”’ for obvious rea- 
sons, challenges elaborate criticism, which, wanting 
space, the requisite knowledge, and therefore inclina- 
tion, I shall not give; yet will suggest in passing, 
that the opalescent hues of this wonderful block test 
an artist’s power of color much less than the simple, 
grey tones of our mountain boulders ; and, that in 
his rendering of the more quiet tints of sky, moun- 
tain distance, and fore-ground trees, there is a lifeless 
crudity that ill accords with the impressions of natural 
beauty which we derive from his grandly wrought 
descriptions, and scarcely warrants the important 
allusion which he makes to this work in Chap. X. of 
the fourth volume of “ Modern Painters,” where it 
is referred to as forming a complete scene, and not 
as a mere study of a rock, Without denying iis 
appreciable power and beauty, I will hazard the opin- 
ion that it is one of those equivocal essays : 

** That paiter with us in a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to our ear 
And break it to our hope.” 


Leaving this, I will make a last pause in the quiet 
repose of the “ Arisaig Country,” so beautifully em- 
bodied in No. 87, by A. T. Wells. Whether in the 
photographic clearness of the distant islands, soften- 
ed in the tender warmth of a cloud-barred sky, that 
is fretted in broken masses of pearl and azure ; the 
dewy freshness of the blooming heath that flushes 

he foreground with rosy loveliness ; or in the patient, 
rightly guided toil that reveals the gushing richness 








and delicate mysteries of color in the weather-stained | 
| when next they proffer their services as teachers of 


rocks, and sea-washed, shallow bays at ebb-tide, this 
picture overilows with the truth and beauty of nature, 
and is a nearly perfect example of the serene joy of 
painting. 

I have promised a word in review and will add it 
here, premising that, at the expense of logical com- 
pleteness, the water colors shall pass harmless, nor 
be concerned in my present speculations. 


We have been told that the English are a genial 
people, loving nature ir. open simplicity of heart; 
yet, in looking for the proofs of this among the pro- 
ductions of this professedly first, unsophisticated, and 
veracious Art that England has ever seen, we are 
surprised to find that geniality does not express it- 
self, and the love to be that which worketh in the 
blindness of fear, rather than that clear-eyed love 
which casteth it out. The faith of the New School 
seems cold, and constrained, and, in the name of 
truth to, unconsciously perhaps, excite the worship of 
arbitrary fact. We see, then, evinced a strong grasp- 
ing at the actual, striving without the cheering light 
of internal truth, but yet, within the limits of this ex- 
hibition, it is rarely reached. The intention is all 
that is expressed, while, in the representation of the 
subtile qualities of nature, their faith seems soulless, 
and all their labor vain. 

Love of Nature is man’s rightful inheritance, and 
howsoever he may for a time disregard it, or circum- 
stances retard its development, whenever it finds ex- 
pression, it will recognize the difference between fact 
and truth, and commit itself to the worship of that 
which most commands its reverence. 

Devotees in the new faith seem to be forsaking the 
worship of deep, tender skies, tremulous, color-laden 
atmospheres and broad sunshine, and bending them- 
selves to the fruitless labor of making microscopic 
geological, or botanical studies, simply because the 
voice that calls them speaks in the name of truth. 
Admitting it to be true, that the specific beauty of the 
simplest object of God’s creation is worthy of our 
love, and is quite beyond our power of adequate Art- 
reproduction ; still, as experience has taught us that 
we may reach equally approximate degrees of truth 
in the representation of the noblest, as the humblest 
elements of natural beauty, the progress which the 
nearly exclusive devotion to little things in the new 
Art is said to symbolize, seems somewhat abnor- 
mal. 

With a strong predilection for the motive of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, I must confess to considerable disap- 
pointment in these practical results. Instead of being 
naive, they are only awkward ; for unmannered sim- 
plicity they present palpable affectations ; in the 
place of geniality, and the warm glow of natural 
sunlight, we find a painful sense of hopeless solici- 
tude struggling with all manner of uncouthness, 
white lights, and chilling shadows; and instead of 
cutting straight into the heart of truth, they file un- 
ceasingly away at its circumference, dulling the keen 
edge of right perception for coming generations, and 
delaying the day when we shall herald the discovery 
of absolute Art. 

If the true result of modern Pre-Raphaelitism ap- 
pears in the “ Huguenot” let us honor the faith as one 

If we are to read it in Madox 
we will wage a war against it 


born of inspiration. 
Brown’s “ Christ,” 
for its falseness—and affectation—so different are the 
effects of apparently similar causes. . 

Judging the faith as here interpreted, it lacks a 
clear expression of idea, and is more likely to mis- 
lead, than rightly lead the humble follower; yet, 
reading its character through these manifestations, 
guided by no philosophic insight, and aided by an 
experience which has been neither broad, nor deep, 
it would not be strange if my conclusion should prove 
somewhat superticial. 

Awaiting the issue of time, we may thank our 
English friends for the pleasure and instruction which 
they have afforded us, not omitting the suggestion that, 


the resources of the language of Art, they should 
more fully heed the dignity of their profession, and 
send us only such examples as they delight to own, 
thus doubly honoring themselves and us ;—so shall 
we broaden our vision of what the domain of Art 
contains, still reserving the right to choose that which 


best answers our own needs and intuitions. 
Mesos. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by O. Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano. 


Lovely Flute. Song, with accompaniment of 
Flute and Piano. Furstenau. 
This song might be properly called a duet between 

voice and flute. The dulcet strains of the latter in- 
strument blended with a mellow, rich voice, make 
most delightful music. Some skill is required on the 
part of the flute-player. Amateurs, however, who 
read Forde’s arrangements in the ‘‘ Anima dell Opera,” 
readily, will easily master the flute part. The song is 
very melodious, and has often, in concerts, obtained 


great applause. 
Fare thee well, and if forever. Song. Phelps. 


Byron’s deeply touching verses will ever remain a 
favorite subject with the musician. There prevails a 
melancholy sadness in the present composition, which 
is quite appropriate to the words. Easy. 


A lake and a fairy boat. Song and Quartet. Wood. 

Light and pretty. 
s 

I would that the rose. Duet. Mendelssohn. 

One of Mendelssehn’s best two-part songs, with a 
new English version. 

You say you’re not remembered. Song. Baldwin. 

A simple, plaintive ballad. 


Oh, let hope for brighter days. Trio. Stratton. 
One of the concerted pieces in the Opera of ‘‘ The 
Buccaneer.” Short and effective. 


Instrumental. 
Grand Marche Heroique by Gung. tmp 


by 

This is a very full and brilliant ee. ne 
Gungl’s celebrated and widely known ‘ Warrior’s Joy 
March.” Voss is acknowledged to be unsurpassed in 
this kind of transcriptions. They are always melodi- 
ous, effective and interesting throughout. He does 
not lose the thread of the whole in meaningless pass- 
ages, or dull variations; nor does he ever introduce 
difficulties, which are inadequate to the effect produced. 
His arrangements of ‘‘ Long, long weary day,” and 
**Then you'll remember me,” may be quoted as well 
known examples of the beauty of his style. The 
present transcription is perhaps even more brilliant 
than either of these, although not more difficult. 


Bridal Varsovienne. Blockley. 


Silver Lake Varsovienne. Montgomery. 
Excellent music for this favorite and fashionable 
dance. Both of these Varsoviennes have of late been 
the pets with the English dancing public. They are 
easy, striking in melody, and express the peculiar 
rhythm of the dance perfectly. 
Brightest eyes. Variations. Grobe. 
Eclipse Polka. 4 - 
Easy arrangements of ‘‘ Melodies of the day.”” Well 
adapted for new beginners. 


Planxty Kelly. Flute (or Violin) and Piano. 


Dressler. 
Giovinette che fate. “* ai “ ¢ 
“ “ “c “ 


God save the Queen. 
Very pleasing and easy for both instruments. 


The Reaper’s Polka. ” Albert. 
A very spirited Polka, evidently doing the most 
effectual service in a ball-room. Not difficult. The 
title-page represents a very graceful group of youths 
and maidens among the cornstacks. 


Elements of Velocity ; 4 numbers, each. Bayers. 
Intended for the first stages of instruction,‘where 
the pupil is rather shy of substantial food unless it is 
thoroughly sugared. The author has used these 
studies in his classes, and thoroughly and practically 
tested their usefulness. They have nothing in com- 
mon with Czerney’s ** Studies in Velocity,’ but might 
be employed very properly as preparatory exercises to 

the latter work, 


Books. 
First Sters ro Tuoroven Bass, in Twelve 
familiar dialogues between a Teacher and Pupil. 
Bya Teacher of Music. Price, 50 cents. 


This a book of upwards-of one hundred pages, pre- 
senting in a very pleasing manner the principles of 
thorough bass. The author has, by the admirable 
clearness with which he has laid down the rules and 
given the reasons for the various combinations of har- 
mony, prodaiced a most satisfactory treatise on the 
subject. As a text-book for younger classes, it will be 
found superior to any other prepared for a similar pur- 
pose. The author has met with great success in his 
application of this method of instruction to pupils of 
ten or twelve years of age, and confidently recom- 
mends it to teachers, as an invaluable aid in their 
labors. 
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